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DECEMBER MEETING. 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the ioth in- 
stant, at three o'clock, p. m., Vice-President John D. 
Long, in the absence of President Adams, in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved. 

The Librarian reported the list of donors to the Library since 
the last meeting. 

The Recording Secretary, in the absence of the Cabinet- 
Keeper, reported gifts of the following: 

A medal of the Franklin Club and a miscellaneous collection 
of 391 ancient and modern coins in copper and silver, by Wm. 
Lincoln Parker; a medal of the French Bull Dog Club of New 
England, by Walter Burgess; a medal of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, by the Association; a medal of the 
Salem Golf Club, by C. H. Willett; a medal of the Sons of 
the American Revolution, 1912, by that Society; a medal of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, 1906, by Mr. Norcross; 
two badges of the New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company by that Company; and the Sargent Medal, given 
by Prof. Dudley A. Sargent. A banister-back chair, once 
owned by Rev. Jonathan Edwards, was received by bequest 
of John E. L. Hazen, of Shirley. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the receipt of a 
letter from Samuel Eliot Morison accepting his election as a 
Resident Member of the Society. 

The Corresponding Secretary also reported the receipt of an 
invitation from the Louisiana Historical Society to attend the 
celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the Battle of 
New Orleans and of the one hundred years of peace with Great 
Britain. 

The Editor reported the gift from Mr. H. Hooper Lawrence, 
of Boston, of the papers of Mr. George Howe, long concerned 
in the Boston business world. The records deal with real 
estate investments near the financial centre of the city and 
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contain many maps, plans, both printed and in manuscript, 
and broadsides on street widenings and extensions, and the 
construction and improvement of buildings; and also a num- 
ber of interesting railroad maps of the middle of the nineteenth 
century. A plan (Ms.) of Lechmere Point in Cambridge, made 
by Peter Tufts, Jr., in 1811, and another (also Ms.) of the 
channel and marshes at South Bay, Dorchester, 1836, have 
historical value. The collection has the books and papers of 
the Pemberton (cotton) Manufacturing Company, which in- 
clude the mill books, reports, wages-scale and correspondence, 
and a fine series of the printed prices current, 1 860-1 861, from 
leading cotton factors in New Orleans, Memphis, Charleston, 
Mobile and Savannah, as well as from English firms. For a 
study of the cotton situation at the opening of the War of 
Secession the material is at once abundant and valuable. 

Ellery Sedgwick, of Boston, was elected a Resident Member 
of the Society. 

The Recording Secretary communicated a Memoir of Don 
Gleason Hill, prepared by Mr. Tuttle. 

The Vice-President then said: 

As is usual and fitting in such cases, formal mention is now 
made by the presiding officer of the death of Rear-Admiral 
Alfred Thayer Mahan, an Honorary Member of this Society. 

It is perhaps enough at this moment to say that on the ex- 
position of the philosophy of naval power he stood at the head, 
not only in this country, but in the world. It only needs to 
refer to his Life of Lord Nelson, his Influence of Sea Power, and 
his other writings, for the truth of this statement. They are 
at once his monument and the tribute to his achievement. 
They are naval classics wherever a naval power exists, and have 
had more influence in moulding modern naval development 
and scope than any other agency. Admiral Mahan was not 
distinguished as an executive naval officer; but as a contributor 
to the literature of naval science he stands supreme. He be- 
came a Corresponding Member of this Society, May 10, 1894, 
and was transferred to the Honorary List, January 10, 1907. He 
attended several meetings of the Society, and, at the meeting 
of January, 1904, read a paper on the combat between the Con- 
stitution and the Guerriere and its effect in creating a revulsion 
of popular feeling from indifference to enthusiasm. 
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Mr. Bowditch presented a sample ballot of the California 
election of November. 

Dr. Warren exhibited a volume containing letters written 
by Dr. Edward Reynolds to Dr. John C. Warren, 1816-1818, 
giving an account of surgery in London at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. He also presented a copy of a pam- 
phlet in which the letters are printed. 

Mr. Wendell followed, saying: 

It will be remembered by whoever has read Cotton Mather's 
Diary for the year 1703, that within three months of his wife's 
death, in November, 1702, he had what he calls the "very as- 
tonishing trial' ' of receiving addresses from a "young gen- 
tle woman of incomparable Accomplishments," who frankly 
offered herself to him. His consequent perplexities, sketched 
in his diary, lasted until his second marriage, on August 18, 
1703. Who the gentlewoman was has never been known. 

Some months ago the following letter was found in the col- 
lection of Mr. C. P. Greenough and sent to me by Mr. Ford: 

Cotton Mather to Benjamin Colman. 

Jun. 16, [1703.] 

Very dear Sir, — The Obligations which your Letter yesterday 
laid upon me, are so great, as to swallow up all my Expressions; 
and for that only Reason, I now say no more of them. 

You will find the Defensive Armour of Righteousness, wherewith 
you have supplied me, so silently lying by me, that I do suppose, 
you will never hear mention of it ; (tho' you so generously offer it :) 
if it be exposed, it will be on some very unforeseen and most allow'd 
occasion. 

I perfectly conform'd, (and shall do so) to your Directions, about 
the appendiced Informations. I may take a convenient Season, 
to correct the Col :s mistakes. For I still aver to you That I never 
show'd the Letter talk'd of, to any Woman under Heaven, in all my 
Life. 

My Faithfulness and Innocence, in my Conduct towards the 
Gentlewoman so inexorably displeased at me, is my minutely 
consolation. 

I wrote yesterday to Mrs M y my Desire, 'that not only 

she, but her Child, would forbear making Mrs S n any more 

the Theme of her Invective Discourses where she comes. And, 
that I would myself take my opportunities, to say, That it was not 
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so criminal and unfaithful a thing, in Mrs S n to say to me, 

what she did, as it might at first seem to be.' 

She wrote me, an Excellent Answer; (as she is indeed a Gentle- 
woman of an Excellent Spirit.) 

And among other things, she tells me, That her child will never 
any more mention the matter, which I have thus forbidden to her. 

I went yesterday, to Mrs Bants 1 (as you directed me:) and there 
used these words, (several gentlewomen, being present;) 'It would 
be a great Satisfaction to me, that there might be no clamour 

against Madm S n, on the Score of her Fidelity to me, in the late 

Instance that has been discoursed on. Her Action, which has been 
censured by some, has appeared unto me, not so criminal and un- 
friendly, as some have thought it. And much wiser persons than I, 
do think, she did as became a Good Woman to do.' 

They all (especially Mrs Lilly,) promised me, to endeav'r the 
allaying all the storms on this occasion, as they had opportunity. 

The affayr hinted, to you, by my Father last Friday, will not be 
proceeded in. 

Continue an Interest in your Loves and prayers, for, Sir, Your 
Sincere Brother and Servt. 

Co. Mather. 

A comparison of this with the notes in Mather's Diary for 
June 12, 1703, 2 will show that the letter must refer to the gen- 
tlewoman in question, and that her name must have begun 
with M and ended with y. Who she was Mr. Ford could not 
guess. He asked if I could. As I could not, I turned to the 
books of reference on my shelves; and presently found, in the 
index of Sewall's Diary, that the most probable name seemed 
to be Maccarty. Bridgman's Pilgrims of Boston 3 next gave 
me the epitaphs of Elizabeth, wife of Thaddeus Maccarty, 
and of his daughter, Katharine, who died on the same day, 
June 7, 1723 — the latter "aged about 42 years." The notes 
on Thaddeus Maccarty and his family, appended to these re- 
marks, go far to show that Katharine Maccarty, who survived 
unmarried for twenty years after the romantic episode in Cot- 
ton Mather's life, was probably the gentlewoman of his Diary. 

Who Madame S n was, seems more doubtful. She may 

probably have been Elizabeth, widow of Samuel Shrimpton, 
who later married Simon Stoddard. The Stoddards and the 

1 Sewall notes the burial of a Mrs. Bant, July 30, 171 7. Diary, m. 135. 

2 Diary, 1. 487. 8 Page 49. 
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Shrimptons, as well as the Mrs. Lillie mentioned in Mather's 
letter, were connected with the Old South Church. Maccarty 
had been of King's Chapel; his wife was a member of the Old 
South. Some of the trouble may have lain in the fact that the 
family of Katharine Maccarty, and many of her friends, had 
no relations with Mather's church. One likes to fancy her 
constant to her romance, through the twenty Boston years 
she lived thereafter. 

Thaddeus Maccarty of Boston is first mentioned in the town 
records as a hog reeve in 1674. 1 He is probably the Maccarty 
mentioned in SewalPs Diary, and, with John Usher and Charles 
Lidget issued, May 12, 1686, a power of attorney to Jonathan Tyng, 
to receive lands from Robert Tufton Mason. 2 He is said to have 
occupied a house on the Sanderson property near the Town Dock, 
and in 1686 he purchased of his neighbor, William Ardell, his 
ketch, Rose, of forty-five tons, Captain Nicholas Baker, then on a 
voyage to Barbadoes; and one-half of the pink, Blossom, of seventy 
tons, Captain John Beck, then on a voyage to Holland. 3 His wife 
was admitted to the Old South Church in July, 1670. He was one 
of the founders of King's Chapel in 1686, and was one of three 
members authorized by Andros to collect contributions towards 
the "building and erecting of a house or place for the service of 
the Church of England." 4 He held the office of warden in 1694- 
95, and of vestryman in 1699. 5 By his will, dated May 24, proved 
June 14, 1705, he devised all his estate to his wife Elizabeth, and 
he owned at the time of his death a lot near the Province House 
estate, with a passage to Marlborough (now Washington) Street. 
How he became possessed of this land is not known; but it is sup- 
posed he took it on execution from the estate of Timothy Batt, in 
1679. 6 His wife survived him and died June 7, 1723. He married, 

before 1666, Elizabeth , and a son, Francis, was born March 21, 

1666-67. 7 Other children followed: Thaddeus, born September 12, 
1670; 8 Margaret, born February 25, 1676; 9 and Catharine, born 
January 23, 1680. 10 The Roxbury records give also a son, Samuel, 
baptized November 3, 1676. 11 Savage mentions a son, Charles, who 

1 Boston Rec. Com., vn. 85. He is named in the inventory of the estate of 
Elkanah Gladman, November 23, 1664. N. E. Hist. Gen. Reg., xvi. 50. 

2 N. E. Hist. Gen. Reg., xxxi. 62. 3 lb., xvn. 242. 

4 3 Collections, 1. 84. 6 lb., 114, 118, 134. 

6 Bowditch (ms.) Titles, v. 21. See also Sewall, Diary, 1, 202 ». 

7 Boston Rec. Com., ix. 105. 8 lb., 115. 
9 lb., 138. 10 Ibty I4Q . 

11 lb., vi. 134. 

18 
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died October 25, 1683, aged within seven days of eighteen. He was 
of the Artillery Company in 1681. 

Mr. Thayer read extracts from the unpublished diary of 
John Hay referring to the political situation in Washington in 
February, 1867, when the crisis in Reconstruction had been 
reached and the impeachment of President Johnson was already 
discussed. Hay reports intimate conversations with Secretary 
Seward, Senator Charles Sumner, Chief Justice Chase, Banks, 
Cullom and other leaders at that time. He discloses the dis- 
couragement of the moderate men and the growing vehemence 
of the radical faction. 

Mr. Ford read a paper on " Certain Phases of the negotia- 
tions at Ghent, 1814," calling attention to the fact that 
Gallatin and Adams were generally working together, in oppo- 
sition to Clay, Russell and even Bayard, and to this union in 
sentiment of the two men the success of the negotiation was 
due. He also read extracts from the letters of John Quincy 
Adams during the negotiations, describing the manner in 
which the American commissioners lived and entertained in 
Ghent, and the various diversions of the members; the char- 
acteristics of the British commission, its aloofness and unsocial 
qualities; and change of policy in the British ministry. Adams 
gives his opinion of his colleagues, singularly generous and ap- 
preciative when measured against their criticism of him. The 
manner in which "Hail Columbia" was introduced on the 
musical programs of the day was amusingly told, and from the 
English newspapers were taken a few examples of journalistic 
enterprise and the wagers entered on the result of the treaty 
negotiation — a more delicate barometer of public feeling than 
the stock-market. 

Mr. Ford also contributed the following unpublished in- 
structions and despatches of the British Ghent Commission, 
obtained from the Public Record Office, London (F. O. Amer- 
ica, vols. 101, 102). 

Intended Instructions. 1 

It being highly desirable that the conditions of Peace which the 
Commissioners are authorized to negotiate should not only be such 

1 "Not used" is noted in the margin. The instructions given are in Letters 
and Despatches of Lord Castlereagh, x. 67. 
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as to put at rest as much as possible the many altercations and dis- 
putes which have from time to time taken place between the two 
nations respecting their respective rights and Boundaries, but that 
they should so establish the boundaries as not to have in future the 
Canadas exposed to invasion from the United States, a precaution 
become the more necessary as the subjugation of those provinces 
has been the declared object of that Government. It is necessary 
to instruct the Commissioners with respect to those points on which 
it is most essential to come to an amicable explanation and distinct 
arrangement. 

During the course of the War with France discussions have arisen 
respecting the claims which it has been understood that the Ameri- 
can Government have brought forward with regard to the extent 
of their maritime jurisdiction from their coasts. On this point an 
explanation is desirable. The Commissioners are authorised to 
express to the American Commissioners the wish of the British 
Government to agree upon any reasonable distance within which 
the Maritime jurisdiction of the United States shall be considered 
as confined it being always understood that the maritime jurisdic- 
tion shall be reciprocal as to the respective coasts of the contract- 
ing parties. 

The doubts which have arisen respecting the river St. Croix have 
been so happily adjusted after a full discussion by the two Govern- 
ments in the year 1798 that nothing more will be necessary in that 
particular than to insert totidem verbis the declaration made by 
the joint Commissioners in that year. 

The islands in Passamaquoddie Bay have been long the subject 
of discussion. It is however clear that by the Treaty of 1783 they 
were excluded from the Territory of the United States; the second 
Article of that Treaty specially excepting from the Territory of the 
United States all such islands as "then were or as theretofore had 
been within the limits of the Province of Nova Scotia' ' and it having 
been proved that those islands were and always had been considered 
as forming part of that Province. 

Doubts have also arisen with respect to the boundary of the 
Province of Maine and in order to put them at rest it is proposed 
that the 47th parallel of Latitude shall be considered as that bound- 
ary from the point where the present boundary line as claimed by 
the American Government intersects that parallel. 

Fort Niagara being the point from whence an attack against Upper 
Canada can be made with the greatest facility and effect it is neces- 
sary that that Fort together with the adjoining territory should be 
retained by Great Britain. 

The British Government are willing on behalf of the Indian na- 
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tions in alliance with them to consent to the adoption of the River 
Wabash and the Miami of the Lake as the boundary between the 
territory of the United States and that of the Indian nations. But 
in consideration of the extension of territory which the United States 
will thereby obtain beyond that possessed by them in the year 1783 
and in order to protect the necessary communication with the Indian 
Nations the island and Fort of Michillimackinac shall be retained 
by Great Britain. It shall be moreover agreed that the boundary 
hereby assigned to the Indian Nations shall be guaranteed to them 
and that neither of the contracting parties shall be at liberty to 
acquire either by purchase or otherwise from any Indian Nation 
any further Territory or to change existing boundaries without the 
consent of the other contracting party. 

In order to clear up the doubts to which the Treaty of 1783 has 
given rise with respect to the Western Boundary of the United 
States as laid down in that Treaty (inasmuch as a line drawn due 
West from the North Western point of the Lake of the Woods will 
not as assumed ever intersect the Mississippi) it shall be stipulated 
that that boundary of the United States shall be a straight line 
drawn from the North Western point of the Lake of the Woods to 
the Source of the Mississippi. 

Some such boundary also must be assigned to Louisiana as may 
exclude the Citizens of the United States from any interference with 
the British Settlements on the Columbia River. 

Although the British Government cannot but be sensible that 
the renewal of the Treaty of 1783 is liable to many objections on 
the part of Great Britain and that many advantages would arise 
from a refusal to renew any part of it, yet being animated with an 
anxious desire to oppose as few obstacles as possible to the restora- 
tion of Amity between the two countries they are willing to renew 
the said Treaty provided it be distinctly understood that the pro- 
visions of the third Article are in no case whatever to be considered as 
renewed. 

The Commissioners will either insert in the body of the Treaty 
the third Article of the Treaty of 1794 and the explanatory Article 
of 1796 or concert with the American Commissioners in drawing up 
a new Article containing the substance of those two Articles as it 
may be thought best by the American Commissioners. 

The American Commissioners must understand that if they 
are not instructed to enter into negociation on these points 
and that in consequence Peace cannot be concluded Great 
Britain is by no means pledged not to make further demands 
if the events of the War for the protraction of which the Amer- 
ican Government will be alone responsible should authorise 
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demands more favorable to the security of the British possessions 
in North America. 

N: B: In order to put an end to the Jealousies which may arise 
by the Construction of Ships of War on the Lakes, it should be pro- 
posed that the two Contracting Parties should reciprocally bind 
themselves not to construct any Ships of War on any of the Lakes: 
and should entirely dismantle those which are now in Commis- 
sion, or are preparing for Service. 

Commissioners to Castlereagh. 

No. 1. 

Ghent, August 9, 1814. 

My Lord, — We have the honour to acquaint your Lordship 
that we arrived in this City on the 6th Instant. We lost no time 
in communicating our arrival to the American Commissioners, and 
in proposing a Conference with a view to that preliminary informa- 
tion which we were directed by our Instructions to obtain. 1 

The first Conference took place yesterday, when the full powers 
of each side were produced, and the Copies of them respectively 
exchanged. The Copy received from the American Commission- 
ers we beg leave to inclose. The Conference was opened by us 
with an expression of the anxiety of His Majesty's Government 
by arrangements of a permanent kind to restore the relations of 
peace between the two Nations upon terms advantageous and 
honourable to both — an anxiety unabated by any events which 
had recently happened in Europe. We stated our own desire to 
give effect to the wishes of our Government by conducting the Ne- 
gotiation in the most frank and conciliatory manner. After some 
few observations of this nature we proceeded to state the points 
upon which we considered it probable that our future discussions 
might turn, viz: — 

1. The forcible seizure of mariners from on board merchant ships 
on the high Seas, and, as in necessary connection with it, the alle- 
giance due to the king of Great Britain from all his native subjects. 

In submitting this as the first topic we stated that we had no 
intention of offering any specific proposition on this subject. We 
did it because the subject had been put forward by the American 
Government in such a manner as led us to suppose that they would 
make it a principal topic of discussion. 

2. The engagements of Alliance which Great Britain had entered 
into with the Indian Nations during the war rendered it incumbent 

1 The British Commissioners proposed to meet at their lodgings, but this met 
with objections from the Americans. See Adams, Memoirs, m. 4. 
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upon her to provide for their permanent tranquility and security by 
including them in any Treaty of Peace made between Great Britain 
and America, and, their permanent peace and security could not 
be provided for unless the limits of their territories were strictly 
denned. We added that Great Britain considered a satisfactory 
arrangement on this head as the sine qua non of any Treaty of 
Peace. 

3. A revision of the boundary between His Majesty's Territories 
in America and those of the United States, not upon any principle 
of conquest or acquisition, but upon that of mutual advantage and 
security. 

In throwing out these as the topics of discussion which had sug- 
gested themselves to us, and in requesting to be informed whether 
the American Commissioners were instructed to enter upon them, 
we expressed our willingness to receive from them any other topics 
for discussion which they might consider material,, and should they 
consider as immaterial any of the topics so thrown out by us, their 
statement to that effect might possibly tend to prevent fruitless 
discussions. We then communicated to them the intention of His 
Majesty's Government not to renew the privileges derived under 
the Treaty of 1783 with respect to the North American Fisheries, 
not as necessarily forming a topic of discussion, but as a point upon 
which we in candour thought it proper to afford them information 
in this early stage of our proceedings. 

The American Commissioners having requested, time for consul- 
tation together as to the answer to be returned to our enquiries, 
the Conference was accordingly adjourned to this day. It began 
by a distinct communication from them, 1 that upon two of the points 
suggested by us as topics for discussion, viz: the 1st and 3rd they 
were prepared with ample instructions from their Government, but 
that with respect to the second, viz: a denned boundary to the 
Indian Territories, they had no instructions whatever, that they 
were equally uninstructed on the subject of the fisheries, and that 

there were other points not specified by us which the of the 

United States considered it material to discuss, and upon which 
they had received authority and instructions to conclude an ar- 
rangement. 

These points were. 1. The Law of the Blockade, and some defi- 
nition of Blockade, and also the general subject of belligerent and 
neutral Rights. 

2. The Claims which the United States had against Great Britain 
on the ground of captures made previous to the commencement of 

1 The spokesman was John Quincy Adams. 
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the War, and as to captures, or some particular captures made dur- 
ing its continuance. 

3. The regulation of the commerce of the two Countries. 

Upon this statement it appeared to us, material to ascertain how 
far the American Commissioners, although not specially instructed 
as to the question of Indian Boundary, felt themselves at liberty 
under any general discretion to conclude a provisional article on 
this important point. Our Enquiries were therefore directed to 
this subject. The American Commissioners expressed a willing- 
ness to enter into the discussion of this topic, and a particular 
anxiety to ascertain the full extent of the views with which the 
British Government had made it a sine qua non of a Treaty. Noth- 
ing fell from them which induced us to believe that they considered 
it practicable to conclude any provisional arrangement which 
would be satisfactory to their Government. One of them, Mr. 
Clay, stated his opinion that none could be framed. It appeared 
to us and we so stated it to the American Commissioners, that a 
proposal to discuss without a prospect of some arrangement at 
least of a provisional kind, would be fruitless. They appeared to 
wish to go into the discussion on the ground that they should be 
able to shew that the objects of the British Government might be 
attained without making this point a sine qua non of a Treaty. We 
gave no particular encouragement to the notion of the utility of the 
discussions in this point of view. Under these circumstances it 
would be satisfactory to us to be furnished with Instructions of the 
most specific kind how far His Majesty's Government would be 
disposed to accept of a provisional Article as to an Indian Boundary, 
subject to very dubious contingency of its ratification by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. And also whether His Majesty's 
Government would wish the negociations to proceed upon any and 
what points in the event of no provisional article of this kind being 
agreed to, which latter contingency, unless specific instructions are 
received from the United States, appears to us by no means unlikely 
to happen. 1 

On the subject of the fisheries the American Commissioners 
stated nothing of the nature of a claim to take fish within the limits 
of British Sovereignty, or to use any British Territory for purposes 
connected with the fisheries. 

As to regulations for commerce we informed them that we had 

1 This is much more fully developed in the substance of the conference sent 
by Goulburn to Earl Bathurst, in his letter of August 9, printed in Wellington, 
Supplementary Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda, ix. 178. The offi- 
cial protocols of conferences, August 8 and 9, are in American State Papers , 
Foreign Relations, 111. 708. But see Adams, Memoirs, 111. 7-10. 
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no instructions on this head, but we did not mean to preclude them 
from proposing regulations of that kind, which we would transmit 
to our Government for future consideration. 

The Conference closed with mutual acknowledgements that the 
discussions had been opened with frankness and candour. The 
American Commissioners particularly requested that their sense 
of the conciliatory manner in which the conferences had been 
hitherto conducted should be made known by us to His Majesty's 
Government. 1 
We have, etc. 

Gambler. 

Henry Goulburn. 

William Adams. 

William H. Crawford to Count Hoogendorf. 

American Legation, Paris, 2 2d Augt, 18 14. 

During the late War between France and England the Principles 
of Maritime law were openly violated by the belligerents, and the 
interest of Neutral States sacrificed to the Cupidity of their Cruisers, 
to the views of Commercial monopoly of the one Nation, and to the 
ostensible desire of the other to prevent that Monopoly. 

This war against the rights and interests of Neutrals was prose- 
cuted by Measures of hostility, adapted to the respective situations 
of the adverse belligerents. The immense Naval preponderance of 
England enabled her to give the greatest efficacy to the Measures 
of hostility which she adopted against the commerce of the United 
States, which during several years of this hostility was the only 
Neutral State in Christendom. 

A colourable protest for these acts of violence and of injustice 
was sought in the law of Blockade. To constitute a lawful blockade 
the law of Nations requires a competent naval force to be Stationed 
before the blockaded port, so as to make the entry dangerous. A 

1 On the same date, August 9, 18 14, Goulburn wrote a letter to Earl Bathurst, 
which is printed in Wellington, Supplementary Despatches, ix. 177. In it he 
wrote: "We have had two conferences with them, and as far as I can judge from 
the mode in which they have been conducted, I believe that: they are sincere in 
their wish to re-establish peace between the two countries. They have con- 
ducted themselves with more candour and openness than I had expected to find 
from them, and I might say with as much as could have been expected by any 
one. . . . We have been particularly careful to say nothing in these preliminary 
proceedings which could in any degree cause irritation on their part, and have 
therefore rather let any observation of the Americans which gave an opening for 
a sharp answer pass without observation, than get into a squabble which could 
lead to no object. To this, if we continue our negotiations, we intend to adhere." 
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Neutral vessel cannot be rightfully captured for breach of block- 
ade, but upon attempting to enter the blockaded port, after hav- 
ing been warned off by the Stationary force. For this competent 
stationary force required by Writers upon public law blockades by 
proclamation have been substituted, and these proclamations have 
in the British Court of Admiralty supplied the evidence of the 
warning, what ought to be given to Neutral vessels by the 
blockading Squadron. By the aid of these infractions of public 
law the Coasts of extensive Maritime States were declared in a 
State of blockade, when few of their ports had a competent Naval 
force stationed before them, and Neutral vessels were captured 
in sight of their own Coasts, and condemned for breach of the 
blockade of a port, which they had not approached within the 
distance of more than 3,000 Miles. In the true Spirit of Com- 
mercial Monopoly the trade of the adverse belligerent, thus in- 
terdicted to Neutrals, was engrossed by England through the 
instrumentality of Licences. 

The Solemn Declaration of the Prince Regent published in the 
face of Europe in the month of April, 181 2, that these Measures of 
hostility would be rigidly executed, until the United States should 
compel France to do an act, which they had no right to demand, ac- 
companied by the unlawful and irritating practices of impressing 
American Citizens at Sea, left the American Government no other 
alternative than that of repelling force by force. 

The illegitimate principles of blockade, which have just been 
described, are now applied by England to the vessels of Neutrals 
engaged in Commerce with the United States. A coast of 2,000 
miles, intersected with almost as many bays, harbours, inlets, 
and creeks, has been declared by Proclamation to be in a State 
of Blockade, when it is matter of general Notoriety that a 
competent naval force has not been stationed before the greatest 
proportion of the ports and harbours included within this paper 
blockade. This fact is established by their own papers, which 
publish accounts of the daily entry into these ports by the 
American Armed vessels with their prizes, and of their departure 
from them. 

The United States which when Neutral adhered inviolably to 
the principles of public law recognized by Civilized Nations, are 
desirous of giving to [the] Maritime States of Europe the strongest 
evidence of their respect for those principles, when belligerent. To 
this end the President of the United States has thought fit to issue 
his * Proclamation, strictly forbidding the Commanders of the 

* The Proclamation referred to is that of the 29th of June last already pub- 
lished in the English Newspapers. — Note by Crawford. 

19 
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public and private Armed vessels of the United States to interrupt, 
detain, or molest, or vex any vessel, belonging to any Neutral or 
friendly power and to render to such vessels as are actually bound 
to American ports all the aid and kind offices which they may need 
or require. 

In transmitting a Copy of this Proclamation to Your Excellency, 
I am instructed by the President to request you to com- 
municate to H. S. H. the Sovereign Prince of the Netherlands 
the assurances of his fixed determination to favour by every 
means in his power the Commerce of Holland with the United 
States. [I am, etc.] 

Crawford. 1 



Commissioners to Castlereagh. 

No. 3. 

Ghent, August 26, 18 14. 

My Lord. 

We have had the honour of receiving your Lordships Dispatch 
No. 3 of the 14th Instant. 

As the American Plenipotentiaries had in the preceding confer- 
ences declined to express themselves able within the scope of their 
general discretion to accede to a provisional Article relative to 
Indian pacification and Boundary, because the specific views and 
objects with which Great Britain brought forward that proposition 
were not made known to them, we lost no time upon the receipt of 
Your Lordship's dispatch in communicating the general principles 
offered by Great Britain as the proper basis of such a provisional 
Article. 

In calling upon the American Plenipotentiaries to state how far 
their general instructions warranted them in acceding to the prin- 
ciples so laid down, we conceived that it was incumbent upon us, 
under our instructions, to state at the same time with precision the 
views with which His Majesty's Government had proposed a re- 
vision of the frontier between the North American Possessions of 
Great Britain and those of the United States. We accordingly 
made on this subject also an explicit communication to the American 
Plenipotentiaries at a Conference which took place on the 19th 
Instt. at which the American Plenipotentiaries confined themselves 
to requiring from us mere explanations upon some incidental points 
connected with the subject of our verbal communications to them. 
In conformity with a wish expressed by them to receive a written 

1 See page 147. 
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statement on the subject, we addressed to them the Note of which 
a copy is inclosed. 1 To that note we beg leave to refer Your 
Lordship, as containing the substance of what fell from us at the 
different conferences to which it refers. 

We received yesterday afternoon the answer of the American 
Plenipotentiaries, which we have also the honour of enclosing for 
the information of His Majesty's Government 2 
We have, etc. 

Gambier. 

Henry Goulburn. 

William Adams. 



Goulburn to Castlereagh. 

Private. 

Ghent, Sept. 5th, 18 14. 

We received on Saturday night from Lord Bathurst the draft 
of an answer to the note of the American Plenipotentiaries of 
the 26th ulto. with permission to make such alterations in the 
Style and in facts (if they were incorrectly stated) as we might 
think proper. We send you in our public letter a duplicate copy 
of the note we send. In availing ourselves of the discretion 
intrusted to us we made no further alterations than what ap- 
peared calculated to render the note more consistent with what 
we had previously expressed. 

I send you inclosed a copy of a letter addressed by Mr. Crawford 
to Count Hoogendorf in case you should not have received it from 
another quarter. 3 It was sent to us on Sunday by Lord Clancarty. 
As you will of course watch the effect of this letter upon the Ministers 
of the several Courts to which a similar letter may have been ad- 
dressed, I think it not immaterial to call your attention to some cir- 
cumstances connected with it. It is dated you will observe on the 
22nd of August from Paris. At that time Mr. Crawford could not 
have known what our final propositions for Peace might be they hav- 
ing been communicated to the American Plenipotentiaries only on 
the 17th. Mr. C. must have been acting under instructions from his 
Government dated in June or July last, and the Government must 

1 Note of August 19. 

2 Printed in American State Papers, Foreign Relations, 111. 711. Goulburn 
asked advice of Earl Bathurst, looking upon it as in effect a rupture of the nego- 
tiations. Wellington, Supplementary Despatches, ix. 190, 193. Adams thought 
it would bring the negotiations very shortly to a close. Memoirs, in. 23. 

3 Page 144, supra. 
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have acquainted him that the Negotiations at Ghent would not end 
in Peace. Otherwise he could hardly have been stirring at Paris 
the Maritime questions which (I think he told Lord Buckingham 
that America did not mean to insist upon and which) the Ameri- 
can Plenipotentiaries in their Note of the 26th August stated them- 
selves instructed not to press, and thus pursuing a line of conduct 
so hostile to Great Britain before he could know from any thing 
which had passed here that there was any chance of the Negotia- 
tions failing and upon grounds unconnected with the Maritime 
question. It appears to me difficult to find a [stro]nger proof of 
the insincerity of America in entering i[nto] the present Negotia- 
tions than this letter affords. 

Lord Clancarty also informed us that the Dutch Government 
merely returned an acknowledgment of the receipt of the letter 
not wishing to give any countenance to the object of it. I am, 
etc. 

Henry Goulburn. 



Commissioners to Castlereagh. 
No. 8. 

Ghent, October 9, 1814. 

We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of two dispatches 
signed by Earl Bathurst of the dates and number specified in the 
Margin. 1 

The dispatch No. 5 did not reach us until some days after we 
had transmitted for the information of His Majesty's Government 
the answer given by the American Plenipotentiaries to our proposi- 
tion on the subject of Indian pacification. Under these circum- 
stances we considered it advisable to defer acting upon the 
instruction contained in it until we should be in possession of the 
sentiments of His Majesty's Government with respect to the note 
which we had so recently transmitted. We trust that our conduct 
in this respect will meet with the approbation of His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent. 

Upon the receipt of No. 6 we lost no time in forwarding to the 
American Plenipotentiaries in reply to their last Note, the Note 
of which a copy is enclosed. 2 We have, etc. 

Gambier. 

Henry Goulburn. 

William Adams. 

1 No. 5, September 27, and No. 6, October 5. 

2 The note of October 8, printed in American State Papers, Foreign Relations, 
m. 721. 
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GOULBURN TO BaTHURST. 



Private 
[Enclosure]. 



Ghent, October 10. 18 14. 
Ground of alterations made in the Draft of the Article. 



No period was assigned when 
the hostilities should be put an 
end to. 



Nor any period after the 
ratification, within which the 
Indian Nations should be re- 
stored to the condition of 181 1. 



It was left indefinite how long 
the Indian Nations were to 
continue at Peace with the 
U. S. after agreeing to desist 
from hostilities. The Article, as 
drawn would seem to take from 
the Indians the privileges of 
the Treaty, even if a new war 
soon afterwards arose, upon 
other grounds between them 
and the U. S.; tho' the Interest 
which Great Britain, had in this 
matter, ought not to be affected 
by such new war. 



The United States of America 
engage to put an end [immedi- 
ately after the ratification of the 
present treaty] to hostilities with 
[all] the Tribes or Nations of 
Indians with whom they may be 
at war at the time of the [such] 
ratification of the present Treaty, 1 
& [forthwith] to restore to such 
Tribes or Nations respectfully 
all the [possessions] rights & 
privileges & possessions which 
they may have enjoyed in 18 11 
or were been entitled to [in 181 1] 
previous to the existing [such] 
hostilities. 

Provided airways that such 
Tribes or Nations shall agree 
to desist from all hostilities 
against the United States of 
America [their Citizens and Sub- 
jects] upon the ratification of 
the present Treaty being Noti- 
fied to such Tribes or Nations 
& shall continue at peace with 
the Government & People of the 
United States [so desist accord- 
ingly]. 



And his Britannick Majesty engages on his part to put an end 
[immediately after the ratification of the present treaty] to hostili- 
ties with [all] the Tribes or Nations of Indians with whom he may 
be at war at the time of the [such] ratification of the present Treaty, 
& [forthwith] to restore to such Tribes or Nations respectively, all 
the Possessions rights & privileges which they may have enjoyed in 
181 1 or were [been] entitled to [in 18 11]; previous to the existing [such] 
hostilities. 

1 Words stricken out in italics. 
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Provided allways that such Tribes or Nations shall agree to 
desist from all hostilities against his Britannick Majesty [and his 
Subjects] upon the ratification of the present Treaty being notified 
to such Tribes or Nations, or shall continue at peace with His Britan- 
nick Majesty [so desist accordingly]. 

Commissioners to Castlereagh. 
No. 9. 

Ghent, October 14. 18 14. 

We have the honour to transmit for the information of His 
Majesty's Government the Copy of a Note which we have this 
day received from the American Plenipotentiaries. 1 

Your Lordship will observe, that the Plenipotentiaries have con- 
sented to admit as a provisional article the modified proposition 
with respect to Indian pacification and rights which we were in- 
structed to make; and have thus removed the principal obstruction 
to the further progress of the negotiation. Under these circum- 
stances we have to request such further instructions as the state of 
the negotiation may appear to His Majesty's Government to 
require. We have, etc. 

Gambier. 

Henry Goulburn. 

William Adams. 



Commissioners to Castlereagh. 

No. 10. 

Ghent, Oct. 24, 1814. 

We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lord- 
ship's dispatches of the 18th & 20th Instt. 

In compliance with Your Lordship's instructions we lost no time 
in addressing to the American Plenipotentiaries the Note of which 
a copy is enclosed. 2 

We hope His Majesty's Government will approve of the cursory 
manner in which we have therein stated the subject of the fisheries, 
when they are informed that our communication on that topic at 
the first conference with the American Plenipotentiaries was so 
explicit as fully to apprise them of the views of His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment, with the single exception of the marine league from the 
shore being taken as the common measure of territorial Jurisdiction. 

1 Dated October 13. In American State Papers, Foreign Relations, in. 723. 

2 Note of October 21. American State Papers, Foreign Relations, 111. 724. 
Adams characterises it as of " the same dilatory and insidious character as their 
preceding notes, but is shorter." Memoirs, m. 57. 
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It appeared to us better to leave this last particular till the fisheries 
were again brought into discussion, with a view to the wording of 
an Article in respect to them, as either repetition or detail at present 
might seem to imply a doubt as to the right of Great Britain to act 
upon the views of the subject. 

We received this afternoon the inclosed reply from the American 
Plenipotentiaries, 1 and transmit it for the information of His 
Majesty's Government, requesting at the same time their direc- 
tions for our future proceedings. We have, etc. 

Gambler. 

Henry Goulburn. 

William Adams. 



Commissioners to Castlereagh. 

No. 12. 

Ghent, November 11, 18 14. 

We have the honour of transmitting to your Lordship the copy 
of a note which we have received from the American Plenipotentia- 
ries together with the Projet of a Treaty which it inclosed. 2 

As some of the Articles proposed by the American Plenipoten- 
tiaries relate to points upon which we are not in possession of the 
views and sentiments of His Majesty's Government, we are anxious, 
previously to replying to their Note, to receive such instructions as 
may enable us effectually to meet those propositions. We have, 
etc. 

Gambier. 

Henry Goulburn. 

William Adams. 



Commissioners to Castlereagh. 
No. 15. 

Ghent, December 1, 1814. 

We received yesterday from the American Plenipotentiaries the 
Note of which a copy is enclosed for the information of His Majesty's 
Government. 3 

Your Lordship will observe that the American Plenipotentiaries 

1 Note of October 24. American State Papers, Foreign Relations, in. 725. 
The British Commissioners replied October 31 (lb. 726), asking the American 
Commissioners to submit the project of a treaty covering the specific propositions 
upon which they were empowered to sign a treaty of peace between the two 
countries. This was done November 10. 

2 American State Papers, Foreign Relations, in. 733. 

3 American State Papers, Foreign Relations, m. 741. The protocol of the 
conference held on December 1 is in lb., 742. 
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have therein expressed their willingness to abandon altogether with 
one modification all the Articles which had been stated on our part 
to be inadmissible. In compliance with the request contained in 
their Note we this day held a conference with them. 

We feel it unnecessary to detain Your Lordship by a specifica- 
tion of the many verbal alterations in the Projet which were adopted 
or rejected at the suggestion of either party, but pass at once to the 
two objections upon which alone the American Plenipotentiaries 
evinced a disposition to insist. 

The first of these objections was to the alterations made by us 
in the first Article of the Projet for the intended purpose of limiting 
the restitutions of Territory to the possessions belonging to either 
party which had been taken by the other during the war. The 
American Plenipotentiaries expressed themselves most anxious to 
retain the words originally proposed by them, which stipulate for 
the restitution of all possessions "taken by either party from the 
other" without reference to the right by which such possessions 
were held. The American Plenipotentiaries on this subject entered 
into a statement of the inconvenience of making the Act of restoring 
territory situated in many different places dependent on the opinion 
which the party in possession might hold of his right to retain it, 
and they urged the inconsistency of such a provision with the prin- 
ciple of status ante bellum upon which alone they had stated them- 
selves authorized to treat. Their real object however evidently was 
to obtain for the United States (what we in making the alteration 
had been desirous of securing to Great Britain as justly her due) the 
occupation of the Islands in Passamaquoddy Bay during the time 
which might elapse between the Ratification of the Treaty and the 
decision upon the claims of the United States, together with the fair 
advantage which might ultimately result from the fact of possession. 

Although the American Plenipotentiaries at first urged their 
objections with much earnestness yet they so generalized them 
towards the close of the discussion as to leave an impression on 
our minds that they were not prepared to insist upon them, if the 
other parts of the Treaty were arranged, more especially were some 
expressions introduced in order to limit the application of the 
Article to such possessions as were by the tenour of the Treaty itself 
admitted to be liable to some dispute. 

Their second objection was to that part of the 8th Article which 
claims for the subjects of His Britannic Majesty the free naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi and their access to that River. It was stated 
by the American Plenipotentiaries that they had always considered 
the Treaty of 1783 as differing from ordinary Treaties in so far as 
it did not confer but only recognized the advantages enjoyed under 
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it both by Great Britain and the United States, and therefore they 
did not conceive any stipulation to be necessary either to secure to 
the United States the full enjoyment of the Fisheries or to Great 
Britain the free navigation of the Mississippi as stipulated in that 
Treaty. If they were correct, they stated, in their construction 
of the Treaty (which however they knew to be at variance with 
that of Great Britain) the provision introduced into the 8th Article 
was altogether unnecessary. If on the contrary their judgment 
was incorrect, and the right of the United States to the fisheries, 
and that of Great Britain to the navigation of the Mississippi had 
ceased in consequence of the war, they could not consent to give to 
Great Britain without an equivalent the advantage of that naviga- 
tion. On this ground therefore they objected altogether on the 
part of the Article in question, but they stated that if Great Britain 
was disposed to give to the United States the enjoyment of the fish- 
eries as possessed by them under the former Treaty, that they were 
willing to accept it as an equivalent or to discuss any other which 
Great Britain might be disposed to offer. Upon our stating that 
the true equivalent for the navigation of the Mississippi was to be 
found in the preceding part of the Article which not only defined a 
boundary to the dominions of both Nations in that quarter, but 
provided for a considerable accession of territory to the United 
States in a North Westerly direction, they at the same time that 
they declined to consider the definition of boundary to be an advan- 
tage, denied any accession of their territory to be the result of that 
Article. They however professed their readiness to omit that 
Article altogether. At the close of the discussion they delivered to 
us as a memorandum the enclosed amendment to the 8th Article 
founded upon the principle of their acceptance of the Fisheries as 
an equivalent for yielding the Navigation of the Mississippi to 
which memorandum, or to the substance of it they expressed them- 
selves ready to subscribe. As the American Plenipotentiaries have 
through the whole course of the Negociation taken great pains to 
describe the Treaty of 1783 as in their view of the subject only 
recognising and not conferring the privileges of using any territory 
within the British Jurisdiction for purposes connected with the 
Fisheries, we thought we saw an advantage in obtaining from them 
the offer to Great Britain of any equivalent for their enjoyment of 
this privilege in as much as it afforded a proof that they considered 
it as purely of a conventional Nature. 

The American Plenipotentiaries then in conformity with their 
Note pressed the demand for the restitution of the value of Ships 
and Cargoes seized in British Ports when the War was first known 
to, or declared by His Majesty. Their demand was founded on 
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the general practice of Nations to abstain from the Capture of 
private Property at the breaking out of a War and they contended 
that this was shewn by the frequent clauses in Treaties stipulating 
for a timely notice of hostilities to private persons in affirmance of 
the general law on the subject. They further insisted on the 
American Law of July, 1812, a Section of which was enclosed in 
their note. They afterwards relied on the fact that this law had 
been acted upon by the President of the United States to an ex- 
tent that called for a proportionate liberality on the part of His 
Majesty's Government. To these suggestions we replied that it was 
the general practice of civilized Nations to capture and condemn 
all private property taken afloat or the proceeds of it whenever a 
state of War actually existed without reference to the time when 
it began. That periods fixed in order to apprize private persons of 
hostilities were matters of convention only, and by no means in 
affirmance of general law or usage. That Great Britain had been 
peculiarly considerate in not suddenly subjecting American prop- 
erty to condemnation upon capture, but such property had been 
kept in a state of suspense which the American Government might 
at once have determined in favor of their own subjects. They 
had determined otherwise. The effect of the American Law which 
they had inclosed so far was it from founding a claim upon Great 
Britain that it only put the President of the United States in the 
same condition as His Majesty stood, without a Law; that is, it 
empowered him to suffer vessels and goods to depart freely from 
his ports leaving it to his discretion whether he would do so or not. 
We denied that they had any claim on the ground of equitable 
liberality, suggesting that it was not for us to speculate upon the 
numbers of British Vessels which the President had suffered to 
depart, or the grounds upon which he might have done so. That 
we considered the principle of such a demand of much more im- 
portance than the value of the property to which it might extend. 
The Restitution of value could not take place without the implica- 
tion that such ships and goods had been improperly or irregularly 
seized. That it was wholly unprecedented for any Nation, that 
had declared War against Great Britain, even to ask and much less 
to receive indemnity for the direct and necessary consequence of 
their own act. That having listened to all their arguments we 
declined even to submit the demand to our Government, conceiv- 
ing ourselves authorized to reject it without hesitation. After this 
declaration the demand was no longer insisted on. 

Having thus stated the substance of what passed at the Con- 
ference of this morning it only remains for us to request the specific 
instructions of His Majesty's Government on the following points. 
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1 st: As to our adherence to the words of the first Article "be- 
longing to either party and taken by the other.' ' 
2 : As to retaining any part of the Eighth Article. 

3. As to insisting upon the latter part of that Article relative to 
the Mississippi. 

4. As to accepting the navigation of the Mississippi with the 
very limited access offered in the American proposal as any equiva- 
lent for the privileges of the Fisheries. We have, etc. 

Gambier. 

Henry Goulburn. 

rT . , ^ , William Adams. 

[Reed. Dec. 4.] 

Goulburn to Hamilton. 1 

Private. 

Ghent, Deer. 2. 1814. 

Having written our dispatch of yesterday in a very great hurry 
at the close of a long tiresome conference we find upon reading it 
over to day that it abounds in inaccuracies and as in the event of its 
being published we are anxious to avoid the imputation of not writ- 
ing English we beg you to correct them. 

In the second sentence dele the words "either" and "or" so that 
the sentence may run "altogether, with one modification." 

In the latter part of the dispatch or rather near the middle 
are the words — "The American Govt, might at once have de- 
termined in favor of its own subjects. They have determined 
otherwise." 

for its substitute their 
for have substitute had 

A little further on, instead of "or to suggest any grounds upon 
which he might have done so," substitute "or the grounds upon 
which he might have done so." 

Excuse these corrections of the Press and Believe me yours ever 

truly 

m a ^ t^ i Henry Goulburn. 

[Reed. 5th Dec.] 

Commissioners to Castlereagh. 

No. 17. 

Ghent, December 10, 18 14. 

We held this morning a Conference with the American Pleni- 
potentiaries, 2 and in compliance with the Instruction conveyed to 

1 Of the Foreign Office. 

2 The protocol is in American State Papers, Foreign Relations, in. 743. See 
Adams, Memoirs, 111. 93. 
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us in your Lordship's dispatch of the 6th Instant, communicated to 
them the views of His Majesty's Government upon the points which 
we had been under the necessity of referring for their consideration. 

We stated that we could not consent to omit the words objected 
to by them in the first Article, viz: "belonging to either party and 
taken by the other.' ' That Great Britain in admitting the United 
States to have any claim to the Islands in Passamaquoddy Bay 
and in consenting to submit such claim to the decision of Commis- 
sioners had made an important concession, having at all times re- 
garded those Islands as her indisputable right. We added that 
Great Britain was willing to consent to the reciprocal restitution 
of all territories held on either side by the title of Jus belli alone, 
or to admit any modification of the first Article which should con- 
fine the portions of territory excepted from such restitution to those 
which were made the subject of reference to Commissioners in the 
Treaty itself, or even to limit the exception to the Passamaquoddy 
Islands alone; but that we could not consent to yield a possession 
at the peace, the right to which we did not derive from the war. 

With respect to the 8th Article we stated that Great Britain con- 
sidered the former part of that Article to afford to the United States 
advantages fully equivalent to those which Great Britain would 
derive from the free navigation of and access to the Mississippi, and 
much more valuable than that Navigation under the restricted ac- 
cess proposed by the American Plenipotentiaries. They had in- 
deed proposed to exchange for the unlimited enjoyment of a privilege 
by American Subjects a limited enjoyment by British Subjects of a 
privilege derived from the same Treaty, an exchange which could 
not but be regarded as altogether unequal. Great Britain was how- 
ever disposed to let the former part of the Article remain in the 
Treaty; And in so doing she yielded in her estimation a consider- 
able portion of territory to the United States, without securing to 
herself what she had been willing to accept in the way of an equiva- 
lent. We further stated the readiness of Great Britain so far to 
accede to the proposition brought forward in the written proposal 
of the American Plenipotentiaries as to enter into future negotia- 
tion with respect to the equivalents which it might be just for each 
nation respectively to receive in return for the free navigation of 
the Mississippi on the one side and the enjoyment of the fisheries 
on the other. 

We delivered to the American Plenipotentiaries the Article of 
which a copy is inclosed, which with the exception of the words un- 
derlined corresponds with that transmitted in your Lordship's 
Dispatch. 

We further proposed to the American Plenipotentiaries the two 
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inclosed Articles; the one intended to secure the continued exer- 
tions of both Nations for the abolition of the African Slave 
Trade; the other to provide for the right of the Subjects of each 
Nation freely to prosecute suits in the Courts of Justice of the 
other. 

Upon the point thus submitted by us the American Plenipoten- 
tiaries requested time for deliberation, after which they intimated 
their intention of proposing a further Conference. We have etc. 

Gambier. 

Henry Goulburn. 

William Adams. 
[Reed Dec. 14.] 

Commissioners to Castlereagh. 

No. 19 

Ghent, December 13, 18 14. 

At a Conference held yesterday with the American Plenipoten- 
tiaries our discussions turned entirely upon the modifications of 
the 1st and 8th Articles proposed by us at the last Conference. It 
is not necessary to trouble your Lordship with a statement of the 
Arguments urged on either side at former Conferences, many of 
which were repeated with some variations in the mode of proposing 
them. 1 

The American Plenipotentiaries in substance stated that they 
did not feel themselves authorized to accede to the words " belong- 
ing to either party and taken by the other " nor to either of the modi- 
fications under which alone we had consented to alter or omit them. 
That considering as they did the Passamaquoddy Islands to form 
part of the State of Massachusetts they could not but regard any 
agreement which should give to Great Britain the possession of them 
as equivalent to a temporary cession of territory, and this as they 
had previously intimated they had no power to make without the 
concurrence of the State of which it formed a part. That they 
had no objection to admit such a modification as should secure the 
rights of Great Britain from being affected or impaired by yielding 
possession of those Islands to the United States. That the value 
of them was too insignificant an object for either Nation to con- 
tinue the war upon that account; but the principle upon which 
Great Britain required the possession of them was what they felt 
themselves bound to resist. 

To this we replied, that the American Plenipotentiaries had as- 
sumed in argument, that a clause, whose consequential effect would 

1 Adams, Memoirs, in. 104. 
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produce to Great Britain a continuance of the possession she now 
held, was a cession of territory by America, and they had assumed 
this for the sole purpose of entangling this question with the sug- 
gested difficulty of ceding without the consent of one of the United 
States any portion of its territory. But such a clause could not 
with Justice be so interpreted, for so far from requiring America to 
do any Act which could prejudice her ultimate right, it did not 
require her to do any Act whatever. On the other hand the Ameri- 
can Plenipotentiaries had not scrupled to require from Great Britain 
the act of yielding a possession, the right to which she was known 
to claim under another title than that of war. The terms cession 
of territory were really not intelligible, but in some distinct reference 
to title, and all questions of title were by a succeeding Article put 
into a train of future investigation. That we should not object to 
a clause expressly guarding their ultimate right against the preju- 
dice they apprehended from the continued possession of Great 
Britain. The particular words in question could therefore by no 
fair argument be connected with the difficulty which had been sug- 
gested. But if that difficulty did of itself exist, independently of 
what they had attempted to connect with it, it was really difficult 
to understand in what manner Great Britain could insure the ful- 
filment of any award which the Commissioners might hereafter 
make with respect to these Islands, should it be adverse to the claims 
of the United States. We further stated that we had no hesitation 
in concurring with them as to the relative value of the territory in 
question. The Act of yielding possession of the Islands by Great 
Britain involved however a point of honour, and if insisted on would, 
as we feared, prove an insuperable bar to the conclusion of peace at 
the present time. 

The American Plenipotentiaries in explanation stated that the 
difficulty of making a cession of territory, which prevented their 
assent to our propositions could not operate to defeat the award of 
the Commissioners, if made in favour of Great Britain, because as 
the award would in that case determine that those Islands had not 
been a part of the United States, no cession would be made. But 
that if the United States now consented to give possession of the 
Islands to Great Britain, and it should hereafter turn out that they 
had belonged to the State of Massachusetts, then, without its con- 
sent, a temporary cession would have been made of a possession, 
the right to hold which belonged to that State. 

In reference to the 8th Article, the American Plenipotentiaries 
stated that they were not authorized to admit the substitution pro- 
posed in the place of the latter clause of it. That they considered 
it as unnecessary, inasmuch as it did nothing but stipulate for a 
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future negociation which might equally take place without it, and 
it neither bound the parties to engage in it nor precluded them from 
defeating it, if engaged in, by the Extravagance of their demands, 
but they chiefly objected to the language of the substituted Article 
as conveying that their right to the fisheries depended solely on a 
provision in the Treaty of 1783, and that this Treaty had been an- 
nulled by the War — propositions against which they had repeatedly 
contended, and in which it would be hopeless to expect their ac- 
quiescence. That they had no objection to omit the last clause 
of the 8th Article, and to substitute another, if it were possible so 
to word one, as to make the fisheries and the Mississippi the subjects 
of future negociation without prejudice to either party as to the 
manner in which his rights were derived. 

In reply we stated that should they no longer press Great Britain 
to yield possession of the Passamaquoddy Islands we should be will- 
ing to consider any determination of theirs to that effect in con- 
junction with such an Article as they might frame in relation to the 
Fisheries and Mississippi Navigation provided such an Article was 
really worded so as in our judgment simply to refer those subjects 
to future negociation without tending to preclude either party from 
acting hereafter on his own view of those subjects. That in mak- 
ing this proposition we went to the very limit of our instructions, 
if not somewhat beyond them. In justification of the manner in 
which our propositions had been brought forward we remarked that 
it was neither unusual nor improper to refer certain subjects to 
future negociation the necessary details of which might tend to 
postpone the Termination of hostilities and that we considered 
all subjects involving Equivalents as peculiarly liable to this 
inconvenience. 

The most explicit declaration as to the failure of the present War 
to put an end to the operation of the Treaty of 1783 was made by 
Mr. Gallatin, 1 but without any grounds of Argument in support of 
it. He merely stated that the United States considered that Treaty 
to be of such a nature that all its provisions were permanent and 
not liable to be, nor capable of being, annulled by a subsequent War, 
and consequently that no fresh stipulations were required on either 
side to put the parties in possession of the advantages derivable 
from its provisions. This declaration has been noticed because it 
appears somewhat at variance with the Note of the American 
Plenipotentiaries of the 10th Ulto. which derives the right of the 
United States to the advantages of the Treaty as well from the 
nature of the advantages themselves as from the peculiar character 
of the Treaty by which they were recognised, a term certainly in- 
1 Adams uses the word "we," but he was usually the spokesman. 
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tended to imply that the right to possess them existed before. So 
little consistency appears in the grounds upon which doctrines of 
this Nature are likely at any time to be rested that one of the Ameri- 
can Plenipotentiaries admitted that the right of the United States 
to the Fisheries so far as it depended on the Treaty of 1783 was put 
an end to by the War. Though this admission was evidently in- 
tended to convey the notion of a preexisting right to these advantages 
yet it is altogether at variance with the declaration that rests them 
on the peculiar character of that Treaty alone. 

We made no scruple on this and on other occasions of stating 
explicitly that in our view of the subject all the right which the 
United States had or could have to the fisheries was derived from 
the Treaty of 1783 alone, that we could conceive no other source 
whence they could derive it, nor on what possible grounds it could 
be contended that the provisions of that Treaty were not put an 
end to by the present War. 

The American Plenipotentiaries stated further that they should 
offer no objection to the Article we had proposed in relation to the 
Slave Trade. 

That they had objections to the Article as to the right to prose- 
cute suits by the subjects of one party in the Courts of the other, 
which objections they would take another opportunity of commu- 
nicating to us. 

The conference ended with an intimation from the American 
Plenipotentiaries that a Note should be sent to us containing their 
ultimate determination on the subjects we had recently discussed. 1 
We have, etc. 

Gambier. 

Henry Goulburn. 
William Adams. 
[Rd. Dec. 16.] 

Goulburn to Hamilton. 

Private. 

Ghent, 15 Deer., 1814. 

I take the liberty of troubling you with a few errata in our dis- 
patch No. 19 of yesterday which we should thank you to let Mr. 
Baudinel correct. 

In the following sentence viz. "In justification of the manner 
in which our propositions had been brought forward," etc., etc. 
insert former between our & propositions — and in the next line 

1 December 14. American State Papers, Foreign Relations, in. 743. Adams, 
Memoirs, in. 112. 
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insert after improper the word "thus" so that it may run "nor im- 
proper thus to refer certain subjects," etc., etc. 

The other alteration is more important: it is in that part where 
we are speaking of the Fisheries we say that the term used by the 
Americans in their note of the ioth ulto. " tended to imply that the 
right to possess them existed before. " This last word before 
should be independently; and a few lines afterwards instead of 
"a pre-existing right" insert "an independent right" Yours ever 
truly, 

Henry Goulburn. 

Commissioners to Castlereagh. 

[NO. 22.] 

Ghent, Deer. 24th, 18 14. 

We had the honor of receiving on the 21st Instt your Lordship's 
Dispatch of the 19th, and on the following morning we addressed 
to the American Plenipotentiaries the note of which a copy is 
enclosed. 1 

A Conference was held yesterday at their request. The American 
Plenipotentiaries, having signified their willingness to accede to the 
propositions brought forward in our enclosed note, suggested many 
verbal alterations in the Treaty, the particulars of such as were 
acceded to will be found in the enclosed copy of the Protocol. 2 

The only alteration of this kind, on which it seems necessary to 
trouble your Lordship with any observations, is that, which sub- 
stitutes the date of the last Ratification of the Treaty for that of 
the exchange of the Ratifications. We were induced to accede to 
this Substitution, from a desire of obviating, as far as lay in our 
power, the apprehensions expressed by the American Plenipoten- 
tiaries of the continuance of hostilities between the two Countries 
after the actual, tho' unexchanged, Ratifications of the Treaty by 
them both, an effect which a tardy arrival in America of the British 
Ratification would otherwise produce. Their apprehensions were 
grounded on the risks attendant upon the transmission of a single 
instrument, such as the British Ratification necessarily must be, 
to America at this season of the year; more especially as a delay of 
some months had once taken place in communicating to the United 
States the Ratification of a Treaty by Great Britain. At the same 
time that we acceded to the above alteration we introduced into 
the last Article such words, as appeared to us adapted effectually 

1 Note of December 22. American State Papers, Foreign Relations, 111. 744. 
Adams, Memoirs, in. 122. 

2 lb., 745- 
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to guard against any partial Ratification of the Treaty by the 
President of the United States. 

We trust we shall appear to H. M's Government to have complied 
with the tenour of our instructions on this point. 

An objection was made and dwelt upon by the American Pleni- 
potentiaries to that part of the third Article, stipulating for the 
payment in specie of the advances for the maintenance of Prisoners 
of War, on the ground of its imposing on the United States an un- 
necessary burthen, and of its requiring a mode of payment different 
from that, in which by much the larger part of the advances had 
been made. We however thought it necessary to insist on retain- 
ing the original words, and after some discussion their objections 
were withdrawn. 1 

We again endeavoured at this Conference to obtain from the 
American Plenipotentiaries an acquiescence in the Article, which 
we had before proposed, relative to Suitors in Courts of Justice. 
They persisted in considering the stipulation as useless to Great 
Britain, and added that, as it was matter of greater notoriety that 
her Courts were open to the Suitors of all nations than those of the 
United States, their acquiescence in such an Article might be con- 
strued as implying, that without it the Subjects of Great Britain 
would be unable to prosecute Suits in the Courts of the United 
States. We were at length compelled to abandon the proposed 
Article. We have etc. 

Gambier. 

Henry Goulburn. 
William Adams. 
[Reed. Dec. 26.] 

Remarks were made during the meeting by Messrs. Rhodes, 
Stanwood, Bowditch and J. C. Warren. 

1 See Proceedings, xliv. 312. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

DON GLEASON HILL. 

By JULIUS HERBERT TUTTLE. 



Don Gleason Hill was elected a Resident Member of the 
Society on February 9, 1905, chiefly for his distinction in the 
field of local history. While this election came near the prime 
of his life, when there was hope that the Society might have 
the advantage of his knowledge and ripe experience, he soon 
found his usefulness greatly limited by ill health and the con- 
sequent gradual retirement from active service. He highly 
valued his membership, and deeply regretted his inability to 
be a working member; but his ambitious years of unremitting 
toil had told upon his vitality. 

Mr. Hill's boyhood home was in the quiet farming region of 
West Medway, Massachusetts, where he was born on July 12, 
1847, ^e second of four sons of George and Sylvia (Grout) 
Hill. He counted among his ancestors many of the early 
settlers of Massachusetts, and he inherited a good share of 
their sturdy and patriotic qualities. The devout influences of 
home, his usual round of youthful duties and his education in 
the common schools of his native town, were among his early 
advantages. Then aroused to the need of a higher education 
he assiduously applied himself in assisting his father at the 
carpenter's trade to secure the necessary means to acquire it. 
He was fitted for college at Wesleyan Academy, at Wilbraham, 
Mass., and in 1865 entered Amherst College. Two years were 
spent there; and the following year he taught school at Barre, 
Vermont, and in May, 1870, he was graduated from the Law 
School of the University of New York, with the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. Amherst College in 1894 conferred on 
him the honorary degree of Master of Arts. 
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Mr. Hill was admitted to the bar of New York State in 1870, 
and soon returned to Medway to be a student in the office of 
Charles H. Deans. Taking the advice of Mr. Deans, after a 
short time with him, he entered the law office of Waldo Col- 
burn, at Dedham, in June, 1871; and in the following Septem- 
ber he was admitted to the bar of Norfolk County. When 
Mr. Colburn was appointed a justice of the Superior Court in 
June, 1875, a large part of his practice was taken by Mr. 
Hill, who early began to give special attention to probate law 
and conveyancing. In these branches of legal practice he 
became an authority, and his advice was often sought and 
highly valued. He prized his membership in The Abstract 
Club, of Boston, of which he was one of the early members; 
and his thirty or more years with his associates resulted in 
mutual help and confidence in the examination of titles and 
the practice of real estate law. When there was a vacancy 
in the position of Judge of Probate of Norfolk County, upon 
the death of Judge White, Mr. Hill was strongly recommended 
to Governor Wolcott for appointment. 

Out of Mr. Hill's absorbing interest in his professional work 
grew his intense liking for all that pertained to the history of 
his adopted town and to its civic progress. His service as 
town clerk for more than thirty years, until his final illness, 
won for him the esteem and confidence of his townspeople. 
Many moderators were guided over difficult places by his 
tactful and wise advice. He was one of the pioneers in urging 
the preservation and printing of vital and town records; and 
through the ready appropriations made by the Town of Ded- 
ham for the purpose he printed eight volumes of such records, 
covering the years from 1635 to 1890, including the town 
records proper from 1636 to 1706 in three volumes. He found 
time to serve the town as selectman for seven years; was for 
a long time one of the Registrars of Voters; and for fifteen 
years, until his death, a member of the School Committee. 
His service to the town was remarkable, for he filled in long 
periods all the principal offices in its gift. The Dedham In- 
stitution for Savings owed much to him as its attorney for 
nearly forty years; for thirty years of which he was one of its 
trustees, and a shorter period a member of its committee of 
investment. At the time of his death he was the senior director 
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of the Dedham Mutual Fire Insurance Company, having been 
chosen a director in 1886. He was a devoted member and at- 
tendant of the Congregational Church, for many years one 
of its deacons, and worked constantly for its best welfare. 

Mr. HilFs greatest pleasure was his labor of love for the 
Dedham Historical Society. From the beginning of his mem- 
bership in September, 1880, he devoted his best efforts during 
the moments caught up out of his busy life. The Society was 
then without a building and held its meetings in the Court 
House. Six years later, at the time of the 250th anniversary 
of Dedham, he announced the handsome bequest of Miss 
Hannah Shuttleworth to the Society, the public Library, and 
to the Town, for which these institutions are greatly indebted 
for his wise suggestions and counsel. The Historical Society 
profited by its legacy of a substantial sum and a lot of land, in 
the erection of a building, which was completed in December, 
1887, and opened with a notable exhibition of historical relics 
on January 25, 1888. During the following eighteen years, 
as President of the Society, Mr. Hill gave much of his valu- 
able time toward gathering its library of several thousand vol- 
umes, and in making its monthly meetings a greater attrac- 
tion and service. He was a trustee of the Dedham Public 
Library for nineteen years, and chairman of the Trustees of 
the Shuttleworth Fund of the Town from the acceptance of 
the legacy until his death on February 20, 1914. 

His busy professional life, his active interest in local affairs 
and his natural shrinking from publicity combined to restrain 
him from taking a hand in the work of the societies that sought 
his membership. He found time, however, to work in a quiet 
way with the New England Historic Genealogical Society, to 
which he was admitted on April 5, 1881, serving on its Council 
from 1893 t° 1896, for a short time on its Committee on Me- 
morials, and on its Committee of Publication from 1900 to 
1910; though in his last years unable to give that Society more 
than the use of his name. He was also a member of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society and of the American Historical 
Association. 

Besides his occasional addresses before the Dedham His- 
torical Society he gave the address at the unveiling of the 
bronze tablet, on June 17, 1898, erected by the Common- 
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wealth of Massachusetts to commemorate the establishment 
by the inhabitants of the town of Dedham in town meeting 
assembled on January i, 1644-45, °f a f ree public school to be 
maintained by general taxation. Mr. Hill was always strenu- 
ous in his support of Dedham's claim that the town established 
the first free public school in the true meaning of the words. 
The National Magazine, for June, 1892, contained an illus- 
trated paper of his on "The Record of a New England Town 
from the Passage of the Stamp Act to the Declaration of In- 
dependence, 1 765-1 776." 

He was passionately fond of reading, and had gathered a 
large library relating to the Bible and religion, the drama, 
American history, travel, and art, which was also rich in 
writings of the earlier English poets, in books of reference and 
a goodly number of volumes for children's reading. 

This brief outline of sober facts shows a life of varied in- 
terests, and points to his years of intense physical and mental 
activity. Yet his kindly nature and his warm interest in 
those about him led to many lasting friendships. His untir- 
ing devotion to his church and his great love for his home 
circle were among the two controlling forces of his life. 

Mr. Hill married on December 26, 1876, Carrie Louisa, 
daughter of David Wing Luce and Caroline Elizabeth, of 
Dedham, who with four daughters and two sons survives 
him. 



